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“LITTLE JOURNEYS To. THE: 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: | 


“Ser recess comers = 
@, The subjects wit be as follows : 
| 


? William-Morris Macaulay 
a Robert Browning 8 Byron 
_§ Robert Bume Se isay 

5 Sam dL. 5 - _ ia By : 
(OZ ; booklet a month will be issued as usu- 
al, beginning January 1st, Hereafter the , 
JOURNEYS will be issued by the Roycrofters — 
instead 6f G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a8 formerly. 
® The LITTLE JOURNEYS ,for 1900 will, 
be strictly deluxe in-form and workmanship, e 
: The type'will be = new set of antique black a 
; face; the initials designed especially for this , 
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To the Discerning One who appreciates a Good Thing, 


we commend our merchandise. A Phonograph in the 
home gives pleasure & enjoyment. Much content and 
peace of mind are thus attainable by a person music- 
ally inclined # Then there are New Process Edigen 
Records. Ordinary records may perhaps suit him who 
has the phonograph temperament, but Edison Records 
ONLY, are for the critical one or the enthusiast. Phon- 
ographs are forsale by all Dealers in talking machines 
or by the National Phonograph Company, 135 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. By addressing the Book Depart- 
ment, little books are to be had, that will amuse a 
well as instruct © we ” * > 
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@ MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, Sometime Fel- 
lew in Church History in The University of Chicago. 

A composite opinion, based upon the exact language of many able 
teviewers, would read as follows: 

“Mr, Wishart writes delightfully, in a most liberal, impartial spirit, ina 
nyle distinctly free, pi and popular, with an evident desire to set 
forth nothing but the truth. ‘Monks and Monasteries ° deserves the atten- 
tion of scholars as well as general readers. It is important, trustworthy 
and interesting, a volume that gives evidence of patient industry, wise dis- 
crimination and fairness of purpose. It emphatically —_ to take rank 
among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages."" 

As to its form, the critics say: ** It leaves nothing to be desired in the 
line of artistic book-making."* It is ** luxurious,’’ ** beautiful,” an ** ad- 
nirable specimen of the printer’s art,”’ it ** befits so scholarly a work.” 

With four photogravure plates, 8vo., hand-sewed, broad margins, deckle 
edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully indexed, Price, $3.50 net, carriage paid. 
May be had of book-sellers, @~Sent on approval to Philistines, by 


ALBERT BRANDT Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 











SaCHE “old education” tended 
“Ry to frontal development, and 

Ro lost sight of the importance 
Pwee45 of the other portions of the 
head. If you want your son to be 
strong and useful: to think things 
and do things, write for catalog to 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY: a bibliography 
of his drawings by A. E. Gallatin. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 
A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 and g West Eighteenth St., New York. 
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Glass craft 


NUMBER ONE This trade- 
mark label 
on every piece, 


“Our Own Glass” 


Dorflinger’s Glass is “ Dorflinger’s” from 
the beginning to the end of the process 
which changes pure sand to the pure 
crystal ware bearing our trademark label. 
Forty-eight years of glass-making have 
given us such skill and experience that 
the product scarcely varies from day to 
day, and now one year’s work is like 
another. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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"The Niagara Falls Route,” 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
Parties contemplating a trip to Niagara Falls, 
St. Lawrence River points, the Adirondacks, 
the White Mountains, Boston and New Eng- 
land, or to New York and the seashore, will find 
fall and valuable information as to rates, routes 
and connections in the new booklet issued by 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” entitled “‘A Summer Note Book,” 
which will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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To Advertisers : 


The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed and sold this month is fifty-five thou- 
sand (35,000). We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of about a thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-twe thou- 
sand (32,000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars a 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 





Miss Anna M organ’ s 





Studio of Expression for Young Ladies. 





Art of Expression, Voice Culture, Aesthetic 
Technical Training for general accomplish- 
ment, social intercourse and professional ca- 
reer. Reading, Reciting, Literature taught 
by efficient instructors. The Studio in meth- 
ods, artistic arrangement and atmosphere is 
unlike any other in America, especially de- 
signed with fine gymnasium. Private and 
regular classes open Sept. 17th and Oct, 3a. 
Beautiful location on the Lake Front, Send 
Sor booklet of information to 


Miss Anna Morgan, 203 Mich. Bouvard. 
8th Floor Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
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The New York School of Expression 


NE TRAINING for VOICE, BODY and MIND! 
a ENEVIEVE STEBBINS, acknowledged 
low- as the leading exponent of Aesthetic Phys- 
Ys ical Culture, dramatic pupil of Mackaye and 
ate Regnier, is principal of the departments of phys- 
bout ical training & dramatic art. 

sing F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK teaches the 
a use of the voice for both conversation & public 
tter speaking, vocal expression & artistic platform 
ydi- work, 

der- Eminent specialists in literature, Swedish gym- 


nastics, preparatory elocution, fencing, etc. 

A special course in Oratory. 

For full information address the Secretary, 318 
W. 57th Street, New York. 





es. RAG CARPETS—The Old Fash- 

ioned kind. Woven roycroftie— 
stout, durable, beautiful—in East Au- 
rora by Roycroft girls (seventy years 
young). Rugs in three yard lengths, 
price Three Dollars, or in quantities 
One Dollar a yard. Address THE 
ROYCROFT SHOP, East Aurora, 
New York. 
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[When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 
New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
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THE PHILISTINE 
Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
Mavis “4 the Pastor of His Flock 


RajO greater shock ever comes 
fa to a young man from the 
country, who makes his way 
up, than the discovery that 
rich people are, for the most 
part, woefully ignorant. He 
has always imagined that 
material splendor and spir- 
itual gifts go hand in hand; and now if he is 
wise, he discovers that millionaires are too busy 
making money, & too anxious about what they 
have made, and their families are too intent on 
spending it, to ever acquire a calm, judicial 
mental attitude. 

The rich are not the leisure class ; and they need 
education no less than the poor. Lord, enlighten 
thou the rich, should be the prayer of every 
man who works for progress: give clearness to 
their mental perceptions, awaken in them the 
receptive spirit, soften their callous hearts, and 
arouse their powers of reason. Danger lies in 
their folly, not in their wisdom ; their weakness 
is to be feared, not their strength. 
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THE PHI- That the wealthy and influential class should ing! 
LISTINE fear change, and cling stubbornly to conserv- cree 
atism is certainly to be expected. To convince in th 
this class that spiritual and temporal good can Cole 
be improved upon by a more liberal policy has Gen 
been a task a thousand times greater than the sort 
exciting of the poor to riot. It is easy to fire the ing 
discontented, but to arouse the rich, and carry fries 
truth home to the blindly prejudiced is a differ- unt 
ent matter. Too often the reformer has been one eas: 
who caused the rich to band themselves against to { 
the poor. On | 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a Tory who de- dor 
fended the existing order on the plea of its use- cul 
fulness. He approached the vital issue from the on | 
inside, taught the conservative to think, and Col 
thus opened the eyes of the aristocrats without ple 
exciting their fears or unduly arousing their Bu 
wrath. yor 
Self preservation prompts men to move in the thi 
line of least resistance. And that any man poy 
should ever have put his safety in peril by ques- ma 
tioning the authority of those able and ready to cor 
confiscate his property and take away his life, ers 
is very strange. Such a person must belong to bot 
one of two types. He either must be a revolu- tot 
tionist—one who would supplant existing au- aps 
thority with his own, thus knowingly and will- a 
34 
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ingly hazarding all—or he is an innocent, indis- 
creet individual, absolutely devoid of all interest 
in the Main Chance. 

Coleridge belonged to the last mentioned type. 
Genius needs a keeper. Here was a man 50 ab- 
sorbed in abstract thought, so intent on attain- 
ing high and holy truth, that he neglected his 
friends, neglected his family, neglected himself 
until his body refused to obey the helm. It is 
easy to find fault with such a man, but to refuse 
to grant an admiring recognition of his worth, 
on account of what he was not, is an error, par- 
donable only to the rude, crude and vulgar. The 
cultivated mind sees the good and fixes attention 
on that. 

Coleridge formulated no system, solved no com- 
plex problems, made no brilliant discoveries. 
But his habit of analysis enriched the world be- 
yond our power to compute. He taught men to 
think, and separate truth from error. He was not 
popular, for he did not adapt himself to the 
many. His business was to teach teachers—he 
conducted a Normal School, and taught teach- 
ers how to teach. Coleridge went to the very 
bottom of a subject, and his subtle mind refused 
to take anything for granted. He approacht every 
proposition with an unprejudiced mind. In his 
“ Aids to Reflection,” he says, ‘‘ He who begins 
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THE PHI- by loving Christianity better than truth will 
LISTINE proceed by loving his own sect or church better 








than Christianity, and end in loving himself 
better than all.” 

The average man believes a thing first, and then 
searches for proof to bolster his opinion. Every 
observer must have noticed the tenuous, cobweb 
quality of reasons that are deemed sufficient to 
the person who thinks he knows, or whose in- 
terests lie in a certain direction. The limitations 
of men seem to make it necessary that pure 
truth should come to us thru men who are strippt 
for eternity. Kant, the villager who never traveled 
more than a day’s walk from his birthplace, and 
Coleridge, the homeless & houseless aristocrat, 
with no selfish interests in the material world, 
view things without prejudice. 

The method of Coleridge, from his youth, was 
to divide the whole into parts. Then he begins 
to eliminate, and divides down, rejecting all 
things that are not the thing, until he finds the 
thing. He begins all inquiries by supposing that 
nothing is known on the subject. He will not 
grant you that murder and robbery are bad—you 
must show why they are bad, and if you cannot 
explain, he will take the subject up and divide 
it into heads for you. 

First, the effect on the sufferer. Second, the evil 
36 
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to the doer. Third, the danger of a bad example. THE PHI- 


Fourth, the injury to society thru the feeling 
of insecurity. Fifth, the pain given to the fami- 
lies of both doer and sufferer. Next he will look 
for excuses for the crime and give all the credit 
he can; & then finally strike a balance and give 
a conclusion. 

One of Coleridge’s best points was in calling 
attention to what constitutes proof; he saw all 
fallacies and discovered at a glance illusions in 
logic that have long been palmed off on the 
world as facts. He saw the gulf that lies between 
coincidence and sequence, and hastened the day 
when the old-time pedant with his mighty tomes 
and tiresome sermons about nothing should be 
no more. And so to-day, in the Year of Grace 
1900, the man who writes must have something 
to say, and he who speaks must have a message. 
“Coleridge,” says Principal Shairp, “ was the 
originator and creator of the Higher Criticism.” 
The race has gained ground, made head upon 
the whole, and thanks to the thinkers gone, there 
are thinkers now in every community who weigh, 
sift, try and decide. No statement made by an 
interested party can go unchallenged. ‘“‘ How do 
you know?” and “ Why ?” we ask. 

That is good which serves—man is the impor- 
tant item, this earth is the place, and the time 
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THE PHI.- is now. So all good men and women, and all 
LISTINE churches are endeavoring to make earth heaven, 





and all agree that to live, now and here, the best 
one can, is the fittest preparation for a life to 
come, 

We no longer accept the doctrine that our na- 
tures are rooted in infamy, and that the desires 
of the flesh are cunning traps set by Satan, with 
God’s permission to undo us. We believe that no 
one can harm us but ourselves, that sin is misdi- 
rected energy, that there is no devil but fear, & 
that the Universe is planned for good. On every 
side we find beauty and excellence held in the 
balance ef things. We know that work is a bless- 
ing, that winter is as necessary as summer, that 
night is as useful as day, that death is a mani- 
festation of Life, and just as good. We believe 
in the Now and Here. We believe in You, and 
we believe in a Power that is in Ourselves that 
makes for Righteousness. 

These things have not been taught us by a Su- 
perior Class who governed us and to whom we 
paid taxes and tithes—we have simply thought 
things out for ourselves, and in spite of them. 
We have listened to Coleridge, and others, who 
said, “‘ You should use your reason and separ- 
ate the good from the bad, the false from the 
true, the useless from the useful. Be yourself 
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and think for yourself; & while your conclusions THE PHR 
may not be infallible they will be nearer right LISTINE 


than the conclusions forced upon you by those 
who have a personal interest in keeping you in 
ignorance. You grow thru exercise of your fac- 
ulties, and if you do not reason now you never 
will advance. We are all sons of God and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. Claim 
your heritage!” 
9 

NCE upon a day I heard 
Senator Beveridge make a 
speechinthe U. S. Senate 
Chamber at Washington on 
“Our Newly-acquired Col- 
onies.”’ 

@ Senator Beveridge is a 
handsome fellow, earnest, 
forceful, and as a speaker, very effective; but 
like all glib talkers, he talks to tickle the ear, not 
to convince the understanding. He deals only 
in glittering generalities, gives no definitions, 
and his logic is of a sort that you can drive a 
coach and four thru in many places. Shuffling, 
shifting, shifty rhetoric ! And yet the subject was 
the greatest that one can contemplate: the con- 
trolling of the lives of men thru government. 
» Here is one sentence I took down hot from 
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THE PHI- the lips of the speaker, word for word: “ And 
LISTINE years from now, perhaps in a century, when the 
Philippines shall have adopted American Man- 
ners, American Customs and American Ideals, 
the citizens of these Islands will read the his- 
tory of the past, and knowing what we have 
done for them, they will lift up their hearts in 
gratitude ’"——- It sounds well, does n’t it ? 
Please observe that the sentence carries with it 
the astounding assumption that American 
Manners, Customs and Ideals are desirable 
things to send to inhabitants of the Philippines. 
™ If Mr. Beveridge had been versed, just a lit- 
tle, in the school of Jeremy Bentham, or had 
studied Kant and Herbert Spencer, he would 
have paused right there to explain what Amer- 
ican Manners, Customs and Ideals really are. 
Then, having shown what they are and proven 
them good, beautiful, excellent and altogether 
desirable, he would have gone on to explain the 
process by which these desirable virtues could 
be infused into the characters of the Filipinos 
and made a part of their social fabric. In dealing 
with the subject he would have to consider the 
matter of Race Instinct, and show how the peo- 
ple of these Islands would have to forget the 
past, nullify all hereditary tendencies, and can- 
cel the effects of climate and environment in 
40 
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order to take on our Manners, Customs and THE PHI- 
ideals. LISTINE 
Then, having followed the subject thus far, the 
Senator, if he were discerning, would see that 
by the time we had overcome Race Instinct and 
the conditions named, we would have no race 
at all upon which to work. That is to say, to 
force American Manners, Customs and Ideals 
upon the present inhabitants of the Philippines 
would be to civilize them off the face of the 
earth. 
The logic of Beveridge of Indiana is as faulty 
as the conclusions of Malthus when he declared, 
“If the birth-record continues at its present 
rate, in two hundred years the people of earth 
will be standing upon each other four deep.” To 
which, of course, the answer was made that 
quite awhile before population had increased to 
four deep the race would have ceased to breed. 
Thus we are reasonably safe in assuming that 
the condition of a population four deep would 
never come about. 
So, had Senator Beveridge been analytical and 
scientific, he would have discovered that long 
before the virtues he prizes were grafted upon 
the Filipinos they would all be dead. The 
country then would probably be peopled by em- 
igrants from America. Or, on the other hand, it 
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THE PHI. is barely possible that the Americans who goto 
LISTINE the Philippines may adopt the Manners, Cus- 


toms and Ideals of the people now living there. 
This is very much more probable than that the 
Filipinos should adopt our Customs, Manners 
and Ideals—bearing in mind the remark of Gen- 
eral Sherman, ‘You can make an Injun of a 
white man but you can never make a white man 
of an Injun.” 

Feeble races wither before the breath of the 
white man’s vices. In the entire histery of 
civilization no case can be cited where a 
strong nation has successfully grafted its vir- 
tues upon a weaker one; but instances can 
be named where an attempt has been 
made, with the result that the weaker na- 
tion has been stamped out of existence. And on 
the other hand, a great many instances can be 
named where peoples from the North have gone 
to the Tropics and slipped back into barbarism, 
holding fast to all their vices, but leaving their 
virtues behind. The question of Man vs. Cli- 
mate is still unsettled. Already we see that 
there are two thousand saloons in Manilla where 
none grew before; our soldiers there are taking 
most kindly to cock-fighting on Sunday; & the 
yellow girls in many instances have made our 
brave boys forget the girls at home. None of 
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these things were so much as hinted atin the THE PHI. 
able speech of Senator Beveridge. He dealt only LISTINE 
in what Spinoza calls, ‘‘ cobweb generalities.” 
I have written Senator Beveridge inviting him 
to write an article for the PHILISTINE de- 
fining ‘‘ American Manners, Customs & Ideals.” 
Odds bodkins! Whose Manners, Customs and 
Ideals does he mean ? Does he have in mind the 
Manners, Customs & Ideals of Congressman 
Coy, Mark Hanna, Edward Atkinson, Michael 
Cudahy, Senator Clark, Anthony Comstock, 
Col. Thomas Sharkey, Yim Hill, William Mar- 
ion Reedy, Bath House John, Uncle Billy 
Bushnell, Mr. Bok, Thirsty Puck, Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, Cave-of-the-Winds, Larry Kennedy, 
Teddy Roosevelt, or the Gilder-Family Robin- 
son? To paraphrase Walt Whitman, it is time 
Beveridge stood up and explained himself. 
Your speeches will never be read, Albert Bev- 
eridge, unless you say something. Your giddy 
bursts of pretended zeal are nothing—your voice 
dies on the air ; and your language, loose as an 
elephant’s skin, appeals only to fat eld million- 
aire Senators, and the motley mob of microbe- 
collecting coons, lousy loafers, over-dresst 
women and greasy bums, waiting for office, who 
fill the Senate galleries. Make your appeal to 
the few, Albert—the few who think and reason, 
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THE PHI.- for if you do not, your precocity will topple you 
LISTINE into a very deep political grave, where packed 


they lie, and deep they lie—the politicians who = 
have jamd the wind. = 
” 7 

g OUNT TOLSTOY'S « Res- a 

Wy urrection”’ was criticised in t 

mm) a recent article in the New pe 

York “Independent.” In- : 

‘ 


m)| stead of dealing with the 
i book the astute critic drops P 
@) that and goes after the au- 
thor. The critic does not in 
the least exhibit to the world the sort of man 
the author is ; he does, however, advertise to the 
world the sort of man the critic is, and reveals 
to the discerning the kind of a man the editor 
of the alleged “ Independent”’ is, in allowing 
his columns to be filled with tommyrot. 
When a writer is purely asinine, the way to get 
even with him is to give his words the widest 
circulation possible. For instance, Jeannette 
Gilder, waxing anserine, says in the “ Critic,” 
“The preachment entitled ‘A Message to 
Gomez’ is the very best thing Fra Lau- 
rentius ever wrote, and reveals the fact that the 
Fra is at last putting frivolity behind and set- 
tling down to earnest work.” This is glib and 
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grammatical, but Jeannette sheds no light on THE PHI- 

the work of Fra Laurentius; she does how- LISTINE 

ever reveal the sort of intellect she, herself, 

possesses. Her enemies read such lines with 

howls of laughter, but her friends, who are ju- 

dicious, grieve. 

The man who expresses a foolish thought is the 

man to be pitied. 

The “Independent” article is too preposterous 

to refute—its imbecility is the antidote for its 

poison. The “Independent”? man avers that 

Tolstoy is a mountebank & trickster—a poseur, 

calling attention to himself by linking his own 

name with the name of Christ—professing to 

live the Christ-life. 

That excellent man, Mr. Ernest Crosby, replies 

to the “ Independent ”’ 

ticle, and incidenta!ly quotes from an old file of 

the “Independent,” wherein the statement is 

made that William Lloyd Garrison was a bla- 

tant and dangerous infidel. At that time, this 

was the general idea in the best circles in re- 

gard to Garrison, and it was a deal nearer 

true than the “Independent's” present atti- 

tude towards Tolstoy. Garrison was a dan- 

gerous man—dangerous to tyrants, hypocrites 

and slave-owners. Yet the sons of several of 

the men who led Garrison through the streets of 
45 
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THE PHI- Boston at a rope’s end contributed to the fund 
LISTINE to secure that monument which perpetuates his 
classic face and form in bronze in the most 
aristocratic avenue in Boston. Those who read 
the New Yerk “ Independent ”’ will shortly see 
Tolstoy referred to as one of the saviors of 
mankind. Tolstoy stands for the truths that the 
“Independent” pretends to stand for, and does 
not. 
Still, it is not peculiar that a periodical, profess- 
edly Christian, should revile an old man who, 
according to his best light, is a Christian. Infi- 
dels do not revile Christians to the same extent 
or degree that Christians revile Christians. Let 
any man, especially ina small town, attempt to 
apply the principles of Christ, and do it without 
the aid of the local clergy or church clubs, and 
he will speedily find himself kicked swiftly from | 
behind by those who should be helping to hold 
up his hands. Instead of helping to hold up his 
hands, they try to hold him up and make him 
hold up his hands. 
Any man like Count Tolstoy, who has ever en- 
deavored to preach a new Gospel of Peace, has 
been listened to gladly only by the common 
people. The educated and the learned are prone 
to say, “‘He hath a devil, and is mad.” The 
Princeton and Andover micrococci in Sun-up, 
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discreetly intent on Chicken Pie Socials (and THE PH 
cats) believe Tolstoy hath bats, and they will LISTINE 
point you a village barber, melancholy, undone 
—deprived of joy in his work—and a broad- 
brimmed hat as proof; also various fleecy clouds 
that, methinks, look very like acamel. Nature’s 
above art in that respect.—There ’s your press- 
money. That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
keeper: draw me a clothier’s yard.—Look, look, 
a mouse! Peace, peace ;—this piece of toasted 
cheese will do ’t.—There ’s my gauntlet; I ’ll 
prove it on a giant.—Bring up the brown bills. 
—O, well flown, bird !—i’ the clout, i’ the clout! 
No infidel ever went on record with a state- 
ment to the effect that Leo Tolstoy was a tricks- 
ter and a hypocrite. The statement has been 
made that he was an enthusiast, a mistaken 
theorist and a dreamer, but it is left for a Chris- 
tian newspaper to assert that this man who is 
trying to live the literal Christ-life is a fake, a 
freak and a fraud. 
Very innocent, indeed, is the individual who 
would attempt to refute such propositions. Let 
the statement stand to the lasting discredit of 
the man who made it. 
Every life is its own excuse for being, and to 
deny or refute the untrue things that are 
said of you is an error in judgment. All wrong 
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THE PHI- recoils upon the doer, and the man who makes 
LISTINE wrong statements about another, is himself to 


be pitied, not the man he vilifies. It is better to 
be lied about than to lie. I prefer a man should 
steal my purse, or good name, than for me to 
steal his. At the last no one can harm us but 
ourselves—we are what we are, & all the shafts 
of malice, which is folly, touch us not. 
Leo Tolstoy is what he is, regardless of what a 
newspaper printed in New York may say about 
him. 
* 

HERE was a Jail-Bird, once 
upon a time, in a small town 
in the state of Iowa. This 
uJ. B. had had all that he 
4 wanted, and it was his firm 
intention if he ever got an- 
m other chance, he would 

show what he was made of. 
Many other J. B.’s have made similar resolves. 
After he got out most everybody gave him the 
Icy Mitt, but finally he Accepted a Position (or 
as some might say, Found a Job) in a Factory. 
He started in at four dollars a week, working 
with the boys, for jail-birds cannot afford to be 
either fastidious or finicky. They have to take 
whatever offers. 
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So the J. B. started to work. 

Now, in every shop or store there is always 

someone—man, boy or girl—who knows where 

Things are. 

If you set ten girls at work in a room, you will 

find by the third day that nine of those girls are 

asking the tenth girl, these questions: 

Is tais all right ? 

Where is the thread ? 

What shall I do next ? 

And the tenth girl tells the others whether the 

work is right and where to find things & what 

they had better do next. In one week, this tenth 

girl will be on hand a little earlier in the morn- 

ing, in order to lay out the work for the day; 

and at night she will stay a little later in order 

to put things away. 

And she will show in various ways that she 

thinks of the work outside of working hours— 

between the time she goes home at night and 

the time she returns in the morning. 

Of course the quibbler will here interpose an 

objection, to the effect that the probabilities are 

that the ten girls will be equally stupid, and one 

and all be absolutely listless unless inspired by 

fear of the Blue Envelope, or the coming foot- 

steps of the Boss. I think, however, that the ob- 

jection need not be seriously considered, for the 
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THE PHI. fact is that at least one person out of ten is not B 
LISTINE only loyal, but has a goodly grain of executive er 
ability, that can be cultivated through exercise. ce 
Responsibilities gravitate to the person who can in 
shoulder them, and power flows to the man who oO 
knows how. th 
And it so happened that before the J. B. was in cl 
that factory a month the boys were going to kim pi 
asking him where things were. When they ran el 
out of one kind of work they would ask him B 
what they should do next ; and he, knowing the “ 
sequence of the work, would advise them. to 
Now, there be employers who are Proud and “ 
Overbearing, but others there be who have Cem- in 
mon-Sense. And it so happened that the man af 
who owned the factory where the J. B. worked so 
had a modicum of Common-Sense. Seeing that n 
the J. B. knew where things were and what ar 
should be dene next, and that the J. B. put the w 
work away at night and got it out in the morning, - 
and planned things at home, and picked things th 
up instead of walking over them or kicking them ru 
aside, why the Boss encouraged the J. B. and Tr 
Raised his Wages. Pi 
So the J. B. evolved into a Right Hand Man, “ 
and in time came to know a deal more about the P; 
details of the business than the Boss, and I be- om 
lieve eventually married the daughter of the or 
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Boss, inherited his money & became sole own- THE PHI- 
er of the Factory, but of these things I am not LISTINE 
certain, so I do not record them. But the little 
incident I am about to record really happened. 
One day the Boss saw two girls who worked in 
the factory coming in with a basket of wild 
clematis. These girls proceeded to festoon the 
pillars of the big room with the beautiful plant. 
‘““Who told you to do that?” demanded the 
Boss. 

“Why, Mr. So-and-so,” said the girls, referring 
to the J. B. 

“ Did you send those girls away during work- 
ing hours after weeds ?’’ asked the Boss shortly 
after of the J. B. 

“Certainly,” was the answer, “ You see, I 
noticed those particular girls seemed very white, 
and not very strong and sort of nervous and 
worn—they say they have things tough at home 
—and I just thought I would try to impreve 
their complexions and spirits by giving them a 
run out in the sunshine.” 

“Oho, you thought they were getting Prison 
Pallor, did you ?”’ 

“Yes, you guessed it—I was thinking of Prison 
Pallor.” 

“And so contrived an excuse to send the girls 
on a two-mile walk out across the fields ?”’ 
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THE PHI- « Yes.” 
LISTINE “Had Prison Pallor yourself, eh?” 
“Yes.” 
“Used to look into a pocket mirror and thought 
it was a Ghost ?”’ 
“ Possibly.” 
“Never saw the blue sky except through a 
grating, or when walking lock-step across a 
stone-paved courtway.”’ 
“You have it.” 
“Well, look here, J. B., don’t stand around 
here keeping me from work—I wish t’ Lord I 
could find a few more J. B.’s to help run this 
shebang. And say, make a little list of the pale, 
nervous, yellow and scared girls and send them 
out by turn for clematis whenever the sun shines 
—don’t stand around keeping me from work— 
don’t you think I have anything to do myself? 
Go on with you!” 
* 
mONEY BEES are the most 
wonderful and the most in- 
telligent animals of their 
size of all the works of God. 
Bees should be handled 
by those who love them. 
To handle bees carelessly 
or indifferently is to injure 
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the bees ; and probably to be injured yourself. THE PHI- 
Aye, you may pay for your carelessness with ;rgTINE 
your life. 
Men who manage horses successfully are al- 
ways men who love horses. I am a horseman 
and know by actual experience every phase of 
horse raising and horse training. 
Horses should be taught, not broken. 
Men should be taught, not governed. 
And to teach successfully you must love. He 
who loves most is the best teacher. 
Men who manage men should be those who 
love men. But every jail and every prison is in 
the hands of men who despise and fear men. 
Every prison is a university where hate, false- 
hood, villainy and vice are taught. Every jail 
is a preparatory schoel for wrong. And all the 
hate and untruth that prisons create spring 
naturally into being because men are possessed 
of the illusion that they have a divine right to 
punish other men. Every item of the decalog 
can be broken legally, and the chief business of 
lawyers is to tell you how. Thus society sets the 
example of wrong doing. And so long as the 
state sets the example of killing its enemies 
men will occasionally kill theirs. Laws, to a 
degree, are contrivances for revenge, but prin- 
cipally for the making the many pay tithes 
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THE PHI. &taxes to the few. Arethe politicians you know 
LISTINE ™en who love their fellow-men ? 


Be careful how you manage men, for the day is 
surely coming when if yeu have not love and 
yet attempt to manage men you will pay for your 
rashness with your life. 
Preachers have told us that we should reform 
in order to prepare for death. The wise teacher 
tells men that they should forsake sin, so as to 
prepare for life. Sin is a wrong expression of 
your life energy, and therefore is a mistake—a 
mistake fraught with bad results. 
All men, in the law or out of it, who make 
a business of punishing other men, are in a bad 
and foolish business. That is te say, they are ex- 
pressing their lives unwisely—sinfully. Judges, 
lawyers, detectives, pelicemen & prison guards 
are expressing their lives absurdly, so they very 
seldom grow either in intellect or spirit. Almost 
without exception they are rogues and hypo- 
crites. 
Sin is its own punishment. God never punishes 
men for their sins: a self-lubricating, automa- 
tic Law looks after that. How preposterous the 
illusion that holds fast inthe mind ef puny man 
that it is his duty te go nosing & hunting around 
over the world with hand-cuffs, clubs and come- 
alongs in order to punish other men who have 
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sinned! Such hunters of men are ignorant of THE PHI- 
both God and Man, and are themselves hunted LISTINE 


by the devil. 
Be wise and teach, but donot punish ; for God’s 
in his Heaven, and all’s right with the world. 
> 
Mama RT is the expression of 

@ man’s joy in his work. The 
province of art is to impart 
a sublime feeling—to be- 
stow a beautiful emotion. 
Thus the artist is one who 
4, expresses his highest and 

best in a way so that others 
are able to share in his joy. 
The playing of the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
Tannhauser affects me into silence and tears 
and uplifts my spirit so that there come to me 
thoughts that are beyond speech ; for me, Wag- 
ner makes the room a sacred chancel, the player 
a priest and all things for the moment holy. 
Wagner is gone. His body has turned into the 
dust of the earth from which it was made, and 
his spirit has winged its way to worlds un- 
known. 
Wagner is gone ; but the mintage of his soul is 
our heritage. He expresst himself; we have the 
net result of his highest emotions ; and the loft- 
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iest moods of his great soul speak to us out of 
the past. Wagner is not dead—he is here. His 
music imparts to us his feelings, and thus thru 
art he has expresst for us the joy, the mingled 
sadness and aspiration of his soul. 

Wagner, Millet and Whitman speak the same 
gospel ; but each expresst his life in his own way. 
One imparted his emotions thru the sense of 
hearing, another thru the sense of sight and the 
other thru the understanding. But the “ Pilgrims 
Chorus,” “The Sower,” and “ Drum Taps” 
are one in their message. 

Thru art we are heirs to the highest and best that 
the world has ever thought or known or felt. 
The man himself was often depresst, unreason- 
able—his life faulty. At such times he symboled 
no beauty. But occasionally his spirit arose to 
transcendent heights, and the record of that 
brief hour of Divine Love comes to us in his art. 
Alfred Tennyson may have been, at times, 
whimsical and absurd, but no matter—all that 
is gone, and only the harmony of his life is ours 
We have the “In Memoriam.” 

The desire to impart his highest emotions is 
what causes the artist to express—he wishes to 
share his joy with another. The creative impulse 
in art is the desire to give out your thought to 
others. 
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I know a little girl, just four years old, who goes 
to the kindergarten, and there she sticks little 
red and blue paper wafers upon card-board so 
as to make pretty geometrical figures. And when 
she sees that she has produced a beautiful re- 
sult she wants to run all the way home to show 
the result to her Mamma. 

That is, she is so happy that she wants to share 
her joy with another. And thus we see that this 
little girl has supplied us the true and best def- 
inition of art—it is the desire to impart a feeling. 
And the higher and greater and more sublime 
the emotion the keener the desire to give it out. 
One can endure sorrow alone, but it takes two 
to be glad. Only by giving out our joy, do we 
make it our own— by sharing, we double it. 

* 

ZPRERE is an Antique, war- 
meq ranted Hand-Made, given 
x # me last week in New York, 
<4] by Tom Reed : 

An Irishman was hanging 
} over the rail of a Coney 
i Island boat. 

There were others hanging 
over the rail, also. An officer of the boat, stand- 
ing near Pat, sought to console him, or divert 
him or something like that, and to open conver- 
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THE PHI- sation the officer said to Pat, ‘“‘ My friend, your 


LISTINE stomach seems a trifle weak!” 





And Pat turned to the officer in a scrappy mood 
and replied : 
*“ Ho-ho! so me stumick is wake, is it? Ho-ho! 
well, bedad, I tink if you watch me a minut, 
you 'll see I ’m trowin’ as far as any of thim!” 
¥ 
mF all the examples of blind 
imbecility on part of men, 
none are so preposterous as 
| the opinions men hold of 
other men. Genius does not 
} recognize genius ; worth is 
blind to worth. Men often 
taunt women with treating 
other women unjustly, but the records of great 
men who have scorned other great men leaves 
the injustice of woman toward woman quite 
out of the race. 
Emerson, the least prejudiced of men, saw no 
good in Poe, and used to referto him as “the 
jingle-man,”’ and Lowell, following the prece- 
dent of Pope and Byron, launched his dunciad 
in dead earnest and never took it back. 
No living man’s opinion concerning a contem- 
porary is necessarily of any value. Weak men 
over-value strong men, and strong men under- 
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ur value strong men and weak, and none are right THE PHI- 
in their estimates one-half the time. A case of IS TINE 


od error in the judgment of a good man may not 
here be out of place. 

10! Years ago I met Rev. Dr. Barrows, editor of 

ut, the “ Christian Register,” and afterwards Mem- 


ber of Congress. The doctor invited me to sub- 
mit some Ms. for publication in his paper. A 


nd few weeks afterward I called on him, and en- 

en, tering the editorial sanctum said, with a grace- 

as ful wave of the hand, “I have here ’’—— 

of “‘ What is it about ?” asked the great editor. 

lot «“ An Essay on Walt Whitman,” I replied. 

\ is The editor scowled, snorted, gasped for breath, 

en turned purple, and finally managed to hiss, 

ng “Keep your miserable old Ms,—I will not 

eat touch it with tongs—an Essay on Whitman— 

es Huh!” 

ite I sat down and demanded reasons, since I had 
been asked for contributions, why my manu- 

no script should not even be read.- 

he And the Rev. Dr. Barrows then explained to me 

C= that Whitman was neither a philosopher nor a 

jad poet—he had neither form nor thought; he was 
obscure, infidelic and immoral. To mention 

m- Whitman in print branded any man as a fool. 

en # I arose to go. 

ef “The poorest editorial I ever wrote is better 
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THE PHI. than the best thing Whitman ever did! Ten 
LISTINE years from now Whitman will be absolutely 


forgotten by everybody,” was the editors part- 
ing shot, as I slid down the stairs. 

The ten years have passed—they are counted 
with the eternity that lies behind—and Whit- 
man is more alive to-day than he ever was. And 
Barrows—where is Barrows ? 


a 

aZHOULD you understand 
what I write, it is because I 
express the things you al- 
ready know. Our speech is 
intelligible only to our own. 
I enter into no arguments, 
and deal in no apologetics. 
If you do not comprehend 
me without explanations, you never will with ; 
explanations do not explain, and arguments 
very seldom convince. 

Yet I wish to call attention to just one point in 
Mr. Reedy’s Criticism, not in way of answer or 
self-justification, but to point the moral that 
this man, whe, as a writer is not equalled, 
when at his best, by three men in America,— 
this man of flashing insight into the heart of 
things, having shaken himself free from cant & 
burst the fetters of superstition, yet drags the 
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rusty chain. Mr. Reedy acknowledges that the THE PHI- 
doctrine of Individualism as taught in East yisTINE 
Aurora, and which we are here endeavoring to 
carry out, is very excellent, very beautiful and 
fraught with good results. 
But Mr. Reedy does not stop there—no, he goes 
on rattling his chain warningly, unconsciously 
exhibits the cicatrices on wrist and neck made 
by the fetters and collar he once wore, and 
voices the delusions taught him and his an- 
cestors by a race of Tyrants, to the effect that 
the policy that works in East Aurora is dyna- 
mite and death if put inte execution elsewhere. 
That is to say, there are two kinds of morality 
—one for the rich and one for the poor; two 
kinds of ethics, one for the learned, one for the 
uneducated ; two kinds of freedom, one for Fra 
Elbertus and one for Peter Jones. 
This is a very, very old doctrine ; and it has al- 
ways been held and vigorously taught by the 
self-appointed Superior Class who have gov- 
erned men for a consideration. Every tyrant 
who ever lived has believed in freedom—for 
himself. Sometimes he has been generous and 
been willing to give freedom to a few others 
whom he deemed fairly intelligent. But freedom 
for all—nonsense, they would cut themselves 
with it! 
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And so Mr. William Marion Reedy, son of a 
section-hand, springing from a race that will 
net pay rent, just two removes from the peat bog, 
with a charming suggestion of Firbolg in both 
visage and speech, divides humanity into two 
classes—the learned and the unlearned. Yet this 
man has a mind like O’Cennell’s, a wit as keen 
as Swift’s, an insight vivid as Burke’s, a tender- 
ness equal to Father Prout’s ; but with it all he 
is not yet emancipated. Listen closely, and as 
he walks you will hear the clank of a chain, and 
behind him, behold, shadowy, ghostly and grave, 
superstition stalks. 


¥ 
FIOORE’S “Life of Byron” 
i contains a paradox which I 
4) chanced upon while read- 
ing the other day. When 
Byron at twenty-two re- 
| ceived six hundred pounds 
for “Childe Harold,” he 
immediately gave the en- 
tire sum to his friend, Dallas, remarking that to 
accept money for the work of his brain he re- 
garded as prostitution. So for several years he 
religiously refused to accept pay for his poetry. 
But while still in this frame of mind he was 
scanning the matrimonial horizon for a mar- 
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riageable young woman who had a good income. 
That is to say, he was willing to assume the re- 
lation of husband to ‘an unobjectionable fe- 
male’ provided he could share her purse. 


Anywhere in America orthodox clergymen will , 


marry without hesitation young girls, who are 
poor in purse, to old men who have a bank 
balance. Not one for a moment, not even those 
who flew the Philistine coop and made mighty 
dole when they read the February issue, sees 
anything wrong in the beautiful girl of twenty 
matrying a geezee wretch of sixty-five. The 
transaction is a wholesale deal, and nobody’s 
business. What God has joined, etc. But who 
ever heard of a rich young heiress marrying an 
old man who had neither money nor position ? 
In Bombay the retail trade is considered just as 
respectable as the wholesale. The jobber has 
no special immunity. It seems to be a matter of 
geography, quantity and your point of view. 
Verily, morality, as Mr. Cleveland said of the 
tariff, is a local issue. 





WANTED—THE PHILISTINE FOR JAN- 
UARY, 1900. WILL PAY FIFTEEN CTS. 
EACH FOR COPIES, IF IN FAIRLY GOOD 
CONDITION. ADDRESS THE BURSAR, 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 
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HIS fable was sent me by 
Col. Carter-Crume: 
A Bee who was a little dis- 
satisfied with his Wages 
wandered into a Grocery 
mm Shop, where he saw Boxes 
Nae of Honey piled up, one on 
the other, on the shelves. 
Here, said he, is what I have long been looking 
for—a way of getting Honey without making it. 
He accordingly crawled in under one of the 
Boxes and attempted to lift it, that is to say, 
carry it off. The Grocer’s Boy hearing the Buz- 
zing, presst the Box down and crusht the Bee. 
This fable teaches that honest Labor is better 
than Sugar Speculations, and that it does not 
pay to Fool with another man’s Honey. 








TO ENQUIRER :—Roy means king ; and croft 
means home or craft. Thus Roycroft means 
King-Craft: working for the highest—doing 
your work just as good as you can—making 
things for the King. 

From about the years 1650 to 1690 Thomas and 
Samuel Roycroft of London made a few beau- 
tiful books. They were strong men, educated 
in head, heart and hand ; but not widely known, 
as they cultivated retirement and made their 
appeal to the Esoteric and Select Few. 
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Studio Food. 
An Artist’s Diet. 


An artist living in a New York studio, writes 
regarding the advantage of a proper selection 
of healthful food. He says, ‘“‘Seme time ago 
a sister who had been ill wrote me of the good 
she had obtained from the use of Grape-Nuts 
food two meals a day, and that all the family 
made great use of the food. She recommended 
it very strongly to me. 

“T had up to that time supposed this was a 
luxury and I had not tried it, but I sent for 
some and for quite a little time depended 
largely on Grape-Nuts, with a surprising re- 
sult. I have largely lost my taste for meat and 
am unusually strong, walking a long distance 
daily, which for some years has been almost 
impossible. 

“I live in a studio and have neither time nor 
room to cook, therefore the Grape-Nuts being 
ready cooked, come in as an especial boon and 
I felt I must thank you. 

“The Postum Cereal Coffee I have used a 
long time, and if that comes from you, it must 
come in for a share of thanks also.” Ada A. 
Brewster, 204 W. rooth St., New York City. 











LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


Series of 1900. 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Each bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
with silk marker, frontispiece portrait in 


photogravure on Imperial Japan. Hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by the 
author. 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 


The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies of each number. 


® 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
New York. 
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All Philistines Travel 


And when they travel they go somewhere. 

In ancient days they traveled in droves thru 
the land of Judea and sometimes the Chosen 
traveled thru Philistia. 

In modern days modern Philistines wend their 
way in June or July to the Lake Resorts in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and to the shores of 
Lake Superior, there to escape hay fever and 
enjoy life until the golden rod has flowered and 
gone to seed, 


Summer Approaches 


And the illustrated guide book of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway tells of the 
beautiful spots in the charming Western 
country. 

It can be had for a nickel and a penny—six 
cents in postage stamps—by sending your ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, which is 
in Cook County, in the State of Illinois. 

















It is time to think about 
Summer home furnishings. 
For unique & artistic decor- 
ations nothing will surpass 


Navajo Blankets 


AND INDIAN THINGS 
Fine collection—including 
many rare pieces. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 

A few good things can be seen at George W. Corn- 
wall’s office in the Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Che Black Diamond Express. 


Above all, it is the hardsomest train 
in the world; it is fast; its equip- 
ment perfect; its dining car service, 
a la carte, unexcelled. It traverses 
the famous scenic route : 


Che Lebigh Valley Railroad. 


“The Black Diamond Express,” a 
monthly magazine, sent on applica- 
tion to Geo. R. Chesbrough, Western 
Passenger Agent, Iroquois Hotel 
Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS : 


VOLUME Vi-NEW SERIES 


This book is the first number of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready. 
The volume contains these numbers : 


William Morris Robert Burns 
Robert Browning John Milton 
Alfred Tennyson Samuel Johnson 


Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound solidly in boards, gilt top, ooze 
ealf backs and corners. Edition limited to one 
thousand copies, numbered and signed by the 
author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. : 

Subseribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 











‘ On receipt of Ten 
Very Special See 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years —but no longer. 
® To repeat—if you take a Life Membership 
you get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We 
further send the “ Little Journeys ”’ gratis, be- 
ginning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII & VIII have disappeared from view. 
We do not know where they can be procured. 
No number of the “Philistine” will be 
reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE, 

EAST AURORA, NEW YORE. 
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NOW READY 





THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


a Sonnet Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


{ Each of the one hundred and two sonnets begins 
with a special large initial, hand illumined through- 
out; stoutly bound in boards, leather back & corners. 
{1 Edition limited to nine hundred and twenty-five 
copies on Roycroft hand made paper, each $5.00. 
{ The tout ensemble of this book makes it suitable for 
a wedding present—being a little better in point of 
typography than our “‘ Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.”” 
THE ROYCROFTE! 


_ rs \ » \ '; 
East Auror 1, WCW XYOUK 


P. S. The ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese”’ are 
all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by ordering 
them. If we had any we would keep them. The orig- 
inal price was $5, but Bangs recently sold one at 
auction for $12.50. 








/ . On receipt of Ten 
Very Special pire vay s 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine” which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years —but no longer. 

» To repeat—if you take a Life Membership 
you get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We 
further send the “ Little Journeys” gratis, be- 
ginning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine ” have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII & VIII have disappeared from view. 
We do not know where they can be procured. 
No number of the “Philistine” will be 
reprinted. 

THE PHILISTINE, 


EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 
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THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


a Sonnet Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


{ Each of the one hundred and two sonnets begins 
with a special large initial, hand illumined through- 
out; stoutly bound in boards, leather back & corners, 
{ Edition limited to nine hundred and twenty-five 
copies on Roycroft hand made paper, each $5.00. 
{ The tout ensemble of this book makes it suitable for 
a wedding present—being « little better in point of 
typography than our “‘ Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.”” 
THE ROYCROFTE! 


East Aurora, New York 


P. S. The ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese”? are 
all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by ordering 
them. If we had any we would keep them. The orig- 
inal price was $5, but Bangs recently sold one at 
suction for $12.50. 
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maMERICAN ACADEMY - 


4} OF IMMORTALS, oth- ->. 


ic erwise the Society of the 
Philistines. An Asgocia- 
Book Lovers & Folks who 

Write, Paint and Dréam & Organ- © 

Dized to further AGood - Fellowship » 
among men and women who believe © 
dn. allowing the widest liberty to In- . 
fividuality in Thought and Expres- 
Arti afl. Sec. o-—~The annual dues shall be 

) fe dollar. This shall entitle the member to all | 
cuments issued by the Society, together with 
f aypidoteny incomparable Philistine Mag-~ 

>, monthly, for one year, 
ficle xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
ciety of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This - 

Dentitlés the member to every number of the . 

Philistine Magazine, with bound vélumes al- 
dy issued, .and- that ean be issued, for 

Rinety-nine years. 

§  Afticle xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
fer shall consist in living up to his highest 
Mdeai (as nearly as pogsible) and attending 

the Annual Dinner (if convenient). 
THE BURSAR OF THE PHILISTINES; 
ne EAST AURORA, N.Y. 
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y some small 

piece of ground beautiful, 
‘peaceful and fruitful, We will have 
no untended or unthought-of créa- 
tures Upoh it. We will have flowers 


and vegetables in our gardens,-}| IS 


plenty of corn & grass in our fields.” 
We will have some music & poet- 
ry; the children shall learn to 
dance and sing it; perhaps seme 
ef the old people, in time, may also. 


We will have some art; and little 
by little some higher art arid imag- 
_ination may manifest themselves 


among ue—may—even perbaps an 
uncalevlating and uncovetous wis-. 
dem; as of rude Magi, presenting 
gifts of gold and frankincense. 
palin 








